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GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1956 


Hovusre or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10°20 a. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Peterson, we are delighted to have you with us this morning 
and we regret that some of our members are tardy but I suppose they 
will be here soon. You may proceed now with your statement, if you 
desire to do so. 

(H. R. 11831 and H. R. 11833 are as follows:) 


(H. R. 11831, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to provide for a Great Plains conservation program 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 16 of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, as amended, is amended (a) by inserting ‘‘(a)’’ after the 
period following ‘‘Sxc. 16’’, and (b) by adding the following subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law— 

(1) the Secretary is authorized, within the amounts of such appropriations 
as may be provided therefor, to enter into contracts of not to exceed ten 
years with producers in the Great Plains area determined by him to have 
control for the contract period of the farms or ranches covered thereby. 
Such contracts shall be designed to assist farm and ranch operators to make, 
in orderly progression over a period of years, changes in their cropping sys- 
tems and land uses which are needed to conserve the soil and water resources 
of their farms and ranches and to install the soil and water conservation 
measures needed under such changes systems and uses. Such contracts 
shall be in effect during the period ending not later than December 31, 1971, 
on farms and ranches in counties in the Great Plains area of the States of 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming, designated by the Secretary as 
susceptible to serious wind erosion by reason of their soil types, terrain, and 
climatic and other factors. The producer shall furnish to the Seeretary a 
plan of farming operations which incorporates such soil and water conserva- 
tion practices and principles as may be determined by him to be practicable 
for maximum mitigation of climatic hazards of the area in which the farm 
is located, and which outlines a schedule of proposed changes in cropping 
systems and land use and of the conservation measures which are to be carried 
out on the farm or ranch during the contract period to protect the farm or 
ranch from erosion and deterioration by natural causes. Under the contract 
the producer shall agree— 

(i) to effectuate the plan for his farm or ranch substantially in aecord- 
ance with the schedule outlined therein unless any requirement thereof is 
waived or modified by the Secretary pursuant to paragraph (3) of this 
subsection; 

“(ii) to forfeit all rights to further payments or grants under the con- 
tract and refund to the United States all payments or grants received 
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thereunder upon his violation of the contract at any stage during the time 
he has control of the farm if the Secretary determines that such violation 
is of such a nature as to warrant termination of the contract, or to make 
refunds or accept such payment adjustments as the Secretary may deem 
appropriate if he determines that the producer’s violation does not war- 
rant termination of the contract; 

“(jii) upon transfer of his right and interest in the farm or ranch during 
the contract period to forfeit all rights to further payments or grants 
under the contract and refund to the United States all payments or 
grants received thereunder unless the transferee of the farm or ranch 
agrees with the Secretary to assume all obligations of the contract; 

“(iv) not to adopt any practice specified by the Secretary in the con- 
tract as a practice which would tend to defeat the purposes of the con- 
tract; and 

““(vy) to such additional provisions as the Secretary determines are 
desirable and includes in the contract to effectuate the purposes of the 
program or to facilitate the practical administration of the program, 

In return for such agreement by the producer the Secretary shall agree to 
share the cost of carrying out those conservation practices set forth in the 
contract for which he determines that cost-sharing is appropriate and in the 
public interest. The portion of such cost (including labor) to be shared shall 
be that part which the Secretary determines is necessary and appropriate to 
effectuate the physical installation of the conservation measures under the 
contract; 

(2) the Secretary may terminate any contract with a producer by mutual 
agreement with the producer if the Secretary determines that such termina- 
tion would be in the public interest, and may agree to such modification of 
contracts previously entered into as he may determine to be desirable to carry 
out the purposes of the program or facilitate the practical administration 
thereof. , 

“*(3) insofar as the acreage of cropland on any farm enter into the deter- 
mination of acreage allotments and marketing quotas under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, the cropland acreage on the farm shall 
not be decreased during the period of any contract entered into under this 
subsection by reason of any action taken for the purpose of carrying out such 
contract; 

‘“*(4) the acreage on any farm which is determined under regulations of the 
Secretary to have been diverted from the production of any commodity 
subject to acreage allotments or marketing quotas in order to carry out the 
contract entered into under the program shall be considered acreage devoted 
to the commodity for the purposes of establishing future State, county, and 
farm acreage allotments under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended; 

(5) in applying the provisions of paragraph (6) of Public Law 74, 77th 
Congress (7 U. 8. C. 1340) (6)), relating to the reduction of storage amount of 
wheat, any acreage diverted from the production of wheat under the program 
carried out under this subsection shall be regarded as wheat acreage. 

(6) the Secretary shall utilize the technical services of agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture in determining the scope and provisions of any 
plan and the acceptability of the plan for effectuating the purposes of the 
program. In addition the Secretary shall take into consideration programs 
of State and local agencies, including Soil Conservation Districts, having 
vagy purposes the objectives of maximum soil and water conservation; 
an 

(7) there is hereby authorized to be appropriated without fiseal vear 
limitation, such sums as may be necessary to carry out this subsection: 
Provided, That the total cost of the program (excluding administrative costs) 
shall not exceed $150,000,000, and for any program year payments shall not 
exceed $25,000,000. The funds made available for the program under this 
subsection may be expended without regard to the maximum payment 
limitation and small payment increases required under section 8 (e) of this 
Act, and may be distributed among States without regard to distribution of 
funds formulas of section 15 of this Act. The program authorized under 
this subsection shall be in addition to, and not in substitution of, other 
programs in such area authorized by this or any other Act. 

Sec. 2. Section 334 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended, effective beginning with the 1957 crop of wheat, by adding a new 
subsection as follows: 
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““(g) If the county committee determines that any producer is prevented from 
seeding wheat for harvest as grain in his usual planting season because of unfavor- 
able weather conditions, and the operator of the farm notifies the county com- 
mittee not later than December 1 in any area where only winver wheat is grown, 
or June 1 in the spring wheat area (including an area where both spring and 
winter wheat are grown), that he does not intend to seed his full wheat allotment 
for the crop year because of the unfavorable weather conditions, the entire farm 
wheat allotment for such year shall be regarded as wheat acreage for the pur- 
oe of establishing future State, county. and farm acreage allotments: Provided, 

hat if any producer on a farm obtains a reduction in the storage amount of any 
previous crop of wheat by reason of underplanting the farm wheat acreage allot- 
ment pursuant to paragraph (6) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress 
(7 U. 8. C. 1340 (6)), or by reason of producing less than the aormal production 
of the farm wheat acreage allotment pursuant to section 326 (b) of this Act, this 
provision may not be made applicable to such farm with respect to the crop of 
wheat for which the farm acreage allotment was established.”’ 





{H. R. 11833, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 to provide for a Great Plains conservation program 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unitea States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 16 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, is amended (a) by inserting “‘(a)”’ after the 
period following ‘Sec. 16,” and (b) by adding the following subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law— 

“(1) the Secretary is authorized, within the amounts of such appropria- 
tions as may be provided therefor, to enter into contracts of not to exceed ten 
years with producers in the Great Plains area determined by him to have 
control for the contract period of the farms or ranches covered thereby. Such 
contracts shall be desigaed to assist farm and ranch operators to make, in 
orderly progression over a period of years, changes in their cropping systems 
and land uses which are needed to conserve the soil and water resources of 
their farms and ranches and to install the soil and water conservation meas- 
ures needed under such changed systems and uses. Such contracts shall be 
in effect during the period ending aot later than December 31, 1971, on farms 
and ranches in counties in the Great Plains area of the States of Colorado, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming, designated by the Secretary as susceptible to 
serious wind erosion by reason of their soil types, terrain, and climatic and 
other factors. The producer shall furnish to the Secretary a plan of farming 
operations which incorporates such soil and water conservation practices and 
principles as may be determined by him to be practicable for maximum 
mitigation of climatic hazards of the area in which the farm is located, and 
which outlines a schedule of proposed changes in cropping systems and land 
use and of the conservation measures which are to be carried out on the farm or 
ranch during the contract period to protect the farm or ranch from erosion 
and deterioration by natural causes. Under the contract the producer shall 
agree— 

(i) to effectuate the plan for his farm or ranch substantially in accord- 
ance with the schedule outlined therein unless any requirement thereof 
is waived or modified by the Secretary pursuant to paragraph (3) of 
this subsection ; 

“(ii) to forfeit all rights to further payments or grants under the con- 
tract and refund to the United States all payments or grants received 
thereunder upon his violation of the contract at any stage during the 
time he has control of the farm if the Secretary determines that such 
violation is of such a nature as to warrant termination of the contract, 
or to make refunds or accept such payment adjustments as the Secretary 
may deem appropriate if he determines that the producer’s violation 
does not warrant termination of the contract; 

“(jii) upon transfer of his right and interest in the farm or ranch during 
the contract period to forfeit all rights to further payments or grants 
under the contract and refund to the United States all payments or 
grants received thereunder unless the transferee of the farm or ranch 
agrees with the Secretary to assume all obligations of the contract; 
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“(iv) not to adopt any practice specified by the Secretary in the con- 
tract as a practice which would tend to defeat the purposes of the. con- 
tract; 

“(v) to such additional provisions as the Secretary determines are 
desirable and includes in the contract to effectuate the purposes of the 
program or to facilitate the practical administration of the program. 

In return for such agreement by the producer the Secretary shall agree to 
share the cost of carrying out those conservation practices set forth in the 
contract for which he determines that cost-sharing is appropriate and in the 
public interest. The portion of such cost (including labor) to be shared shall 
be that part which the Secretary determines is necessary and appropriate to 
effectuate the physical installation of the conservation measures under the 
contract; 

“*(2) the Secretary may terminate any contract with a producer by mutual 
agreement with the producer if the Secretary determines that such termination 
would be in the public interest, and may agree to such modification of con- 
tracts previously entered into as hé may determine to be desirable to carry 
out the purposes of the program or facilitate the practical administration 
thereof; 

“(3) insofar as the acreage of cropland on any farm enter into the deter- 
mination of acreage allotments and marketiag quotas under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, the cropland acreage on the farm shall 
not be decreased during the period of any contract entered into under this 
subsection by reason of any action taken for the purpose of carrying out such 
contract; 

**(4) the acreage on any farm which is determined under regulations of the 
Secretary to have been diverted som the production of any commodity sub- 
ject to acreage allotments or marketing quotas in order to carry out the con- 
tract entered into under the program shall be considered acreage devoted to 
the commodity for the purposes of establishing future State, county, and 
farm acreage allotments under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended; 

“(5) in applying the provisions of paragraph (6) of Public Law 74, Seventy- 
seventh Congress (7 U. 8. C. 1340 (6)), relating to the reduction of storage 
amount of wheat, any acreage diverted from the production of wheat under 
the program carried out under this subsection shall be regarded as wheat 
acreage; 

“(6) the Secretary shall utilize the technical services of agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture in determining the scope and provisions of any 
plan and the acceptability of the plan for effectuating the purposes of the 
program. In addition the Secretary shall take into consideration programs 
of State and local agencies, including Soil Conservation Districts, having 
for their purposes the objectives of maximum soi! and water conservation; 

“(7) there is hereby authorized to be appropriated without fiscal year 
limitation, such sums as may be necessary to earry out this subsection: 
Provided, That the total cost of the program (excluding administrative costs) 
shall not exceed $150,000,000, and for any program year payments shall not 
exceed $25,000,000. The funds made available for the program under this 
subsection may be expended without regard to the maximum payment limita- 
tion and small payment increases required under section 8 (e) o1 this Act, 
and may be distributed among States without regard to distribution of funds 
formulas of section 15 of this Act. The program authorized under this sub- 
section shall he in addition to, and not in substitution of, other programs in 
such area authorized by this or any other Act,” 

Sec. 2. Section 334 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended, effective beginning with the 1957 crop of wheat, by adding a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(g) If the county committee determines that any producer is prevented 
from seeding wheat for harvest as grain in his usual planting season because of 
unfavorable weather conditions, and the operator of the farm notifies the county 
committee not later than December 1 in any area where only winter wheat is 
grown, or June 1 in the spring wheat area (including an area where both spring 
and winter wheat are grown), that he does not intend to seed his full wheat allot- 
ment for the crop vear because of the unfavorable weather conditions, the entire 
farm wheat allotment for such year shall be regarded as wheat acreage for the 
purposes of establishing future State, county, and farm acreage allotments: 
Provided, That if any producer on a farm obtains a reduction in the storage 
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amount of any previous crop of wheat by reason of underplanting the farm wheat 
acreage allotment pursuant to paragraph (6) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress (7 U. 8. C. 1340 (6)), or by reason of producing less vhan the normal 
production of the farm wheat acreage allotment pursuant to section 326 (b) of 
this Act, this provision may not be made applicable to such farm with respect to 
the crop of wheat for which the farm acreage allotment was established.”’ 


STATEMENT OF E. L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY F. G. RITCHIE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRI- 
CULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE; AND D. A. 
WILLIAMS, ADMINISTRATOR, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Perrerson. Mr. Chairman, the statement attempts to give the 
background to the Great Plains problem, to depict some of the things 
that we are attempting to do under existing authorities in the Great 
Plains and then touches upon the legislation which the committee has 
before it for consideration. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee 
to present information about amendments to the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 that provide for furthering a conservation program in the Great 
Plains. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower on January 11, 1956, sent a mes- 
sage to both Houses of the Congress calling attention to the special 
problems that have long existed throughout the Great Plains region. 


He urged the Congress to consider and act on these problems during 
this session. 


I quote from the President’s message: 


The Great Plains region, a vast agricultural empire peopled by 17 million of 


our citizens, is an area of severe climatie variations which periodically produce 
widespread suffering and heavy economic losses. : 
In this region farm families haye a continuous struggle to protect their best 


cultivated and grazing lands against soil erosion during seasons of high winds 
and frequent periods of extremely dry weather. 


Some of the most critical problems of the area are the outgrowth of war when 
farmers and ranchers in the Great Plains States patriotically and energetically 
responded to their Government’s call for greatly increased production to meet 
wartime demands by converting grasslands to cultivation. 

Because these problems directly coneern the lives and prosperity of millions of 
American citizens, the Nation as a whole is directly concerned. Because all Amer- 
icans are concerned with the maintenance and improvement of our soil and 
water resources, every citizen in the land has an interest in the solution of agri- 
cultural difficulties in the vast Great Plains areas, 

Those early travelers who ventured across the plains called it an 
ocean of lush grass if their trip was during wet periods, but it was 
labeled “The Great American Desert’? on maps of the region made 
before 1860. 

A prolonged drought occurred in the southern plains in the early 
1890’s. Some of the early settlers left the region at that time. Another 
long drought began in 1910 and lasted through 1913 over most of 
the plains. 

The drought of the thirties during which the area became known 
as the Dust Bowl persisted for 7 years in the southern plains and for 
5 years in the northern plains. Most of you are familiar with the fact 
that thousands of farmers abandoned their farms and left the plains 
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during this period. Rainfall was normal or above from 1940 through 
1949. 

Many new settlers came to the Great Plains in the 1940’s, some to 
occupy farms that had been abandoned in the 1930’s. They plowed 
up some 4 million acres of the remaining grasslands. Most of this 
plow-up was in the southern plains. The farmers and ranchers 
in the Great Plains States responded splendidly to the call of their 
Government for greatly increased production during World War II. 

This region is now suffering some of the results of continuing in 
effect wartime production incentives long after the emergency demand 
has ended. 

The present drought returned to the southern plains in the early 
1950’s. In 1952 it had spread to all the plains region. Over most 
of the northern plains the drought lasted only 1 year. But it has 
persisted in the southern plains. 

According to local estimates nearly 16 million acres of land were 
damaged by wind erosion in the spring and early summer of 1955, and 
about 10 million acres have been damaged during the same period 
this year. It is reported that eastern Colorado has the poorest 
wheat crop of recent years. It is less than half of the average for 
the past 10 years. 

In February 1954 the Department of Agriculture began intensive 
studies of the damage from drought in the southern plains. This 
study which as it developed became cooperative with the Great 
Plains Council led to the development of a program for the Great 
Plains (USDA Miscellaneous Publication No. 709, January 1956). 

Early in the 1930’s a soil conservation project was established near 
Dalhart, Tex., to determine what practices and measures might be 
applicable in proper use and management of land, to holding the soil 
in — and to demonstrate to farmers how these measures could be 
applied. 

In 1938, farmers and ranchers started to organize soil-conservation 
districts to cope with the problem. There are nearly 200 districts 
organized and in operation in the wind-erosion area of the Great 
Plains now. 

More than half of the farmers and ranchers in this area are coop- 
erators with their soil-conservation district. With assistance from 
the agricultural conservation program farmers and ranchers have 
treated 12 percent of the cropland and 22 percent of the rangeland 
in the affected area. 

A phase of Federal assistance in the Great Plains during the 1930’s 
was the land utilization program. Projects established under that 
program involved the purchase of 1,100,000 acres of private land, 
almost all of which has since been converted to grazing land. These 
projects are now managed by the Forest Service. 

stimates made from scattered soil surveys indicate that not quite 
one-third of the affected area in the southern plains is suitable for 
continuous cropping under proper management. 

Unfortunately, there is somewhere between 11 and 14 million acres 
now being cultivated that should not be. This is the land on which 
wheat and cotton crops have failed year after year and, even in favor- 
able seasons, seldom makes satisfactory yields. This acreage consti- 
tutes one of the major problems of the area. 

In addition to the problem of proper land use, flexible cropping sys- 
tems are recommended for the area in order to take advantage of the 
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weather cycle. Stubble mulching and proper management of residues 
is needed in order to retain residues on the land. 

Strip cropping is needed in most areas, and contouring and level 
terracing are recommended as water conservation measures. Good 
grass management to retain sufficient ground cover is needed on graz- 
ing lands. Also involved is sufficient water and salting places to per- 
mit even grazing. Contouring, water-spreading, and reseeding are 
needed on rangeland locally. 

Another major problem is that of the size of both farm and ranch 
units. The units in the drier portions of the Great Plains should 
include sufficient acreage of cropland, at least 300 or more acres, so as 
to be efficient from the standpoint of in-puts of labor, machinery, and 
equipment. Experience has indicated that ranches of less than 125 
animal units are seldom successful. Provision needs to be made for 
at least a 2-year forage supply to be continuously on hand. 

A short-term or emergency prozram for plowing cropland has been 
in effect for the last two seasons. This program is directed toward 
(a) emergency tillage, and (6) establishing emergency cover. 

It is estimated that nearly 10 million acres were chiseled or listed 
by farmers this spring. Some of these fields were tilled twice or three 
times to protect the soil from blowing. 

However, such tillage has been effective in achieving only partial 
stabilization. Emergency cover of some kind should oe established 
at the first opportunity on blowing fields, that is, as soon as enough 
rainfall comes to permit growing of cover crops. 

The objective of the program: The goal to be achieved is a more 
stable agriculture, more dependable sources of income, and progres- 
sively satisfactory livelihood for the people of the region. 

To achieve this goal, there must be widespread use of good soil 
management and water conservation practices and adjustments in 
sizes and types of farms which will enable farmers and ranchers to 
effectively cope with the climatic hazards of the region. 

There must also be complete understanding of the objective and 
coordinated teamwork on the part of all concerned, farmers, land- 
owners, civic and agricultural groups, private industry, local, State, 
and Federal agencies and governments, in order to translate this 
program into action to create a more stable economy and for maximum 
benefits to all the residents of the Great Plains. 

The following actions have been taken by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to assist farm and ranch operators of the region 
in the solution of their problems. 

1. Land classification intensified: The Soil Conservation Service 
has moved ahead its soil survey work to be able to make available, 
farm by farm, this basic information for the proper use and manage- 
ment of the land in the Great Plains. This survey work is being 
concentrated first on the remainder of the cropland in the critical 
wind erosion areas. 

This inventory of the soil will provide a basis for the land capa- 
bility classification, which is a very useful tool in making adjustments 
for a more stable agriculture. 

Additional experienced personnel have been added to the present 
staff to complete the survey in the critical wind erosion areas of the 
Great Plains area as rapidly as possible. 

2. Technical assistance for conservation measures: The program of 
on-the-farm technical assistance in soil and water conservation is 
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being accelerated by the Soil Conservation Service. Additional tech- 
nicians are being provided in those districts of the Great Plains where 
farmers and ranchers have made requests, and where such help is 
necessary to accelerate other State and Federal programs. 

3. Cost sharing for conservation: The policy of the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service continues to be one of sharing with 
farmers and ranchers the cost of installing and establishing those 
practices which are most enduring and most needed but which are not 
now a part of their normal farm and ranch operations. 

The ACP cost-sharing program on those practices that are intended 
to bring about those land use adjustments required for a long-range 
program are being accelerated and rates of payment have been made 
more flexible. 

4. Credit for the area: Private and cooperative Jenders, historically 
the chief sources of agricultural credit will continue to be encouraged 
to provide maximum sound credit assistance to the majority of farmers, 
ranchers, and their cooperative organizations. 

A review of the need for and the possibility of modifying regulations, 
supervisory requirements, and Federal banking laws to enable bankers 
to meet the problem of carrying good risks through an emergency 

eriod such as a drought disaster and making more intermediate term 
oans, is now in progress. 

All lenders, cooperative, private, and Government, should take 
into consideration, in their credit policies, proper land use and sound 
management practices, as well as the size and type of the operation. 

All lenders are being encouraged to meet the need for intermediate- 
and long-term credit to permit the enlargement and adaptation of 
farm units that are now too small or improperly organized to make 
the best use of resources. 

5. Credit program of Farmers’ Home Administration: The Farmers’ 
Home Administration has developed and placed in operation in a 
great many counties a credit program designed especially for land- 
owners and operators. In substance, its provisions are as follows: 

(a) Loans for reseeding and the establishment of grasslands and 
other approved conservation and land use practices. 

(6) Loans for soil and water erosion control measures. 

(c) Loans for the improvement and development of domestic and 
irrigation water supplies, for the repair and improvement of existing 
farm buildings, and for the purchase of such additional land as may be 
necessary to enlarge a farm into a family-type size unit. 

(dq) Loans for the purchase of livestock, farm equipment, seed, 
fertilizer, feed for livestock, insecticides, farm supplies, and for farm 
equipment repairs, the payment of interest, insurance, and taxes, 
including the refinancing of existing chattel debts, where necessary. 

(e) Assistance to both creditors and debtors in effecting voluntary 
debt adjustments so that the debt load on the farmer or rancher will 
be held to a point within his ability to repay. 

(f) Loans are predicated on farming operations that are consistent 
with recommended land use and farm management practices for the 
area. 

(g) Terms in all instances are geared to the expected repayment 
ability of the borrower. 

Additional field personnel have been added to the staff of the Great 
Plains region to assure proper attention to the making and servicing 
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of these and other loans handled by the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion. 

This new special loan program supplements the regular programs 
of the agency and the credit now available from private, cooperative, 
and other Government sources. 

Loans are made only to farmers and ranchers who are unable to 
obtain necessary credit at reasonable rates and terms from other 
lenders. 

6. Federal crop insurance strengthened: Crop insurance is being 
further developed and strengthened to eventually serve as a major 
protective measure against crop losses in all areas suitable for arable 
farming. It may be necessary to extend the contract of insurance 
over more than one crop year in order to equalize premiums and losses. 
Standards of performance in carrying out risk-reducing practices are 
required in the insurance contract. 

Yhanges are being developed in the contract provisions for the 
wind erosion counties designed to encourage insured farmers to plant 
cover crops early and to refrain from summer fallowing the same land 
more than one year when the winter wheat crop is lost early in the 
season. 

Crop insurance is not available on land unsuited for the long-time 
production of the insured crop. Crop insurance must eventually 
operate on a sound actuarial basis. In the interest of developing and 
maintaining a sound insurance program, local leaders and agencies 
are being encouraged to assist the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
in screening out land use and farming practices which should not be 
insured, and to determine if there are farming practices which should 
be an eligibility requirement. 

When crop insurance is available, farmers are encouraged to join 
in building a sound and lasting crop-insurance program to stabilize 
the agricultural economy of the individual and the area. All Depart- 
ment agencies have been instructed to encourage eligible producers 
to carry crop insurance. 

7. Weather reports and research: There is great need for deter- 
mining the incidence and range of weather variation and its relation- 
ship to crop yields, and the mapping of climatic patterns by major 
er and soil areas of the plains as a means of clarifying weather 
risk. 

The Weather Bureau and the Department have developed additional 
types of weather research which will achieve this result. Arrange- 
ments are being made for cooperative weather projects with land-grant 
colleges in the region. 

8. Research: In order to provide a continuing basis for intelligent 
action on problems facing farmers and ranchers in the Great Plains, 
an expanded, sustained, cooperative, and coordinated program of 
research is being developed and will be vigorously conducted by the 
Agricultural Research Service in cooperation with State experiment 
stations. 

Arrangements are being made through the Great Plains Agrieul- 
tural Council to inventory and summarize the results of research 
which are now available. Full use will be made of available research 
in the guidance of this program. 

In the areas which are physically adapted for continuous crop pro- 
duction, further research will be directed toward controlling wind and 
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water erosion and improving the soil, crop yields, livestock production, 
and the income expectancy, and toward the creation of cash and 
commodity reserves which are essential to carry farmers and ranchers 
through any drought years. 

In the areas with soil which is not suitable for arable farming, inten- 
sified research is being imaugurated to guide an orderly and eco- 
nomically sound transition into grazing and livestock, and to prevent 
a recurrence of the distress caused by the cultivation of unsuitable 
land in high rainfall years. 

Research is being intensified to determine methods and costs of 
establishing a satisfactory stand and growth of grass and the rate of 
stocking on regrassed lands. 

Farm and ranch marketing and production supply procurement 
problems, that will grow out of the proposed land-use adjustments, 
are being given consideration and study. 

9. Extension education: Following the initiation of the Great Plains 
program, the stepped-up work of Extension has reached varying 
degrees of intensity in the 10 States. 

In Montana, Extension has expanded its program in range manage- 
ment and is working closely with soil conservation districts and the 
agricultural conservation program on soil and water conservation. 

Nebraska has employed one full-time man on wind erosion problems 
who is conducting demonstrations with stubble mulch for erosion con- 
trol. In Colorado, the program projection effort is concentrated in the 
17 southeastern counties where the wind erosion problem is most 
severe. 

Farm and home development work in thse same 17 counties is 
already resulting in significant production adjustments on many farm 
and ranch units. Oklahoma and Texas have likewise made special 
efforts in stepping up their longtime planning in the Great Plains areas. 

In North Dakota the emphasis has been on soil surveys, soil testing, 
soil and water seminars and irrigation. Most of the States have held 
statewide meetings of all the agencies to discuss the problems of the 
region. 

The Great Plains film project has underway seven films applicable 
to wind erosion areas and part of these films will be available early 
next year. 

Some of the most intensive work has been done in Kansas where two 
full-time men were employed in 1955 to work with the 31 counties in 
the western part of the State. In February of 1956, with the initiation 
of the State committee of agricultural agencies, two meetings were 
held in that area, which were attended by county delegates of State 
agencies, farm organization leaders, and county planning committees 
of farmers. 

Each county was presented a table of 25-year trends in land use, 
size of farms, incomes, type of farming, tenure and wheat abandonment 
and crop yields. They were also presented results of the 1936—40 land 
use planning tables for each county, together with 1954 land use. 

The county farmer committees were asked to discuss problems now 
facing them; what has been the contribution of price supports and 
wheat allotments to the changes; what changes in allotments and price 
support programs would contribute to stability: what land use adjust- 
ments are now needed. 
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Adjustments suggested by county committees involved a net reduc- 
tion of 206,000 acres of wheat, a larger reduction in grain sorghums 
(below 1954) and 1,034,000 acres to be returned to grass. 

A summary of the county committee meeting reports was presented 
and the group discussed their problems under six hearings: (1) Land 
use, (2) Wheat problems, (3) Livestock and feed reserves, (4) Erosion, 
(5) Fluctuating income and credit, and (6) New proposals. 

Typical of the new proposals made is— 

Locally administered regulations on hazardous farming operations are needed. 
Those farming practices that contribute to wind erosion are a community problem 
as well as an individual problem. 

The penalties for following such practices should include the loss of ASC bene- 
fits administered by and subject to the discretion of local county committees. It 
was recommended that wind erosion payments be directed at encouraging pre- 
ventative wind erosion practices or measures (cover crops, water conservation 
measures, etc.) rather than operated on an emergency basis. 

In county meetings some decision were made for positive action in 
1956. Where items of emphasis were agreed upon, the responsibility 
of each agency in the county was spelled out and they are all now en- 
gaged in trying to make their maximum contribution under present 
programs. 

The Federal Extension Service is continuing to assist land-grant 
colleges and their extension services in further strengthening their 
educational programs by placing special emphasis on practical ways 
and means of making major adjustments in land use and good farm 
and ranch management to better assure a stable agricultural economy 
over a sustained period. 

Landowners and operators and local leaders: The ownership and 
operation of land carries with it the primary responsibility for main- 
taining its productive capacity by following proper land-use practices. 

Landowners and operators are responsible, especially when using 
publicly supported programs or facilities, to so apply their benefits as 
to preserve and enhance the value of their land. 

They should also assume the responsibility for participating in, 
and contributing to, the formation and development of policies and 
programs which are adapted to the needs of their area. 

Civic, farm, and business interests in the area should assume local 
leadership. To be successful, any program will require recognition 
of problems locally, and a willingness on the part of all concerned to 
accept their share of the responsibility and leadership for the solution 
of the problem. 

The provisions of the bill involve a contract between the producer 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. Some protection is afforded to the 
Government in that the producer must develop and agree to a con- 
servation plan and that he forfeits all rights to payments or grants and 
must refund to the United States wpon his violation of the contract. 

However, to be successful the Great Plains program will require 
recognition of problems locally and at the State level and a willingness 
on the part of all concerned to accept their full share of the respon- 
sibility and leadership for the solution of the problem. 

County governments can help in such activities as land classifica- 
tion, tax adjustment procedures and stimulating community action. 
State governments can facilitate the program by assuming the 
responsibility for meeting the problems of proper land use; providing 
funds for research, education, regulatory, and action programs needed 
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to assist landowners and operators in achieving recognized standards 
of proper land use; by reviewing water resource programs in their 
State and by the enactment of legislation for the implementation 
of these and other segments of needed programs. 

Most of the programs which have been described have been put 
into operation by the agencies of the Department of Agriculture 
under existing authority. However, because of the nature of the 
problem some additional authority is now requested. It pertains 
primarily to helping a farmer or rancher to complete the application 
of a conservation plan once he has agreed to it, 

The bills now under consideration would accomplish the purpose 
of assuring the producers in the area of continuing assistance over a 
period of years. This will enable them to install the conservation 
measures and make the changes in land use which they agree are 
needed for their farm unit. This program would be in addition to 
other programs offered by the Department to the farm and ranch 
operators in the area. 

The agricultural conservation program is an annual offer to farmers 
and ranchers to “practice’”’ by “practice.’’ Under it costs are shared 
with the producers who carry out certain conservation measures to 
the extent which they are able with their own financial resources 
plus the cost-shares offered under the ACP, augmented by the tech- 
nical, educational, and research efforts of the departmental agencies. 

The recently enacted soil-bank program will likewise be available 
to farm and ranch operators in the area. This is essentially a device 
to adjust production of surplus crops to effective demand. It 
approaches the problem “commodity” by ‘“‘commodity.”’ 

Naturally we expect certain conservation measures to be carried 
out under the “acreage reserve.”’ We also anticipate substantial 
conservation accomplishments under the “conservation reserve’’ 
phase of the program. 

However, that is not the main purpose of the soil bank legislation. 
It is directed more toward immediate shifts in land use rather than 
those to be made under a long-range program such as provided in the 
legislation under consideration here. 

Under the program proposed in this legislation the conservation 
problem would be taken up for a farm or ranch in its entirety. A 
long-time program of conservation and land use adjustment would 
be worked out with the producer in accordance with the capabilities of 
each farm or ranch. 

This would include a schedule of land use adjustments and conser- 
vation measures considered essential for the most efficient operation 
of the farm or ranch unit. Assistance would be given for the installa- 
tion of the necessary conservation measures. 

Under the terms of the long-time contract proposed the operators 
would be assured of continuing assistance as they move forward in the 
installation or inauguration of the various segments of the plan 
developed for their operating unit. 

In the 10 Great Plains States there are estimated to be between 11 
and 14 million acres of cropland in the area unsuited for continuous 
crop production which should be seeded to permanent vegetative 
cover. 

The Department has estimated that approximately 10 million 
acres of this erosive land would eventually come under the terms of 
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this program. On the basis of sharing 80 percent of the cost. of seeding 
it has been estimated that program costs of about $112 million would 
be incurred for this purpose. 

We have also estimated that about 6 million acres of rangeland 
needs to be reseeded. On the same basis of cost sharing we have 
estimated a program cost of $30 million. Related conservation range 
practices such as livestock watering facilities may need to be installed 
on the area shifted into grazing use. We estimated the cost of these 
facilitating measures at about $8 million. 

The amendment proposed to section 334 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, would maintain the wheat history 
on the farms and ranches participating in the program. It is essen- 
tially the same provision as that contained in section 307 of the Soil 
Bank Act except that it would continue for the life of the contract 
and will serve the same purpose—that is give farmers more assurance 
that their acreage allotments will be protected while the land use 
adjustments are being made. 

All agencies of the Department will continue to work at the problems 
in the Great Plains under their existing authorities. Projects will be 
carried out on farms and ranches moving as fast and as far as the 
operators are able to do with their own financial resources. 

Because of the nature of the problem in the Great Plains area we, 
in the Department, feel that to adequately meet the situation a long- 
term approach must be taken and assurance of continuing assistance 
be offered if the desired accomplishments are to be achieved. 

In order to fully implement a long-range program we need authority 
for long-term commitments on ACP cost-sharing which these bills 
would provide. 

We will appreciate your favorable action on the proposed legislation. 

Thank you. 

I have with me, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
representatives of our Soil Conservation Service, our Agricultural Con- 
servation Program Service, and our Agriculture Research Service, in 
order that we may attempt to develop as fully as possible the ques- 
tions that you may have. 

The CHarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Peterson, for your 
statement. 

Would you point out now just what these bills would do,’that you 
cannot now do under existing legislation, including the recent soil-bank 
bill? 

I know they provide that you may make long-term contracts but 
you do have that authority under the soil bank program. 

Mr. Pererson. Under the soil bank program, that is correct. 

I will try to explain the essential differences as we see them between 
the program that is here proposed and the authorities that we now 
have, including the soil bank legislation. 

Under the soil bank legislation a farmer is authorized to put any 
cropland which he desires into the soil bank program. He does that 
by signing a contract with the Department of Agriculture, under the 
terms of which he gets payment for the transition from crop to cover. 
He gets his annual rental payment for payment in lieu of the moneys 
which he would have received had the land remained in crop. 

Under the program that is bere proposed, the obligation upon the 
farmer is not entirely of his choice, that is, he cannot say, “I will take 
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this acreage, this cropland, and put it in the soil bank and get pay- 
ment,”’ 

Under the program we are proposing to you here the first thing that 
would be done is that a survey would be made of the farm to deter- 
mine the capability of the land in the farm. A comprehensive review 
of the present farming pattern in relation to the problems of erosion 
and the capability of the land would be made. 

In consultation with the farmer, a conservation farming program 
for the entire farm, all of the acreage on it, would be developed. 

If the farmer wished to adjust his existing farming pattern to fit a 
conservation farming pattern for his entire farm, all of the acreage on 
it, he could then, under the terms of the legislation being proposed, 
enter into a contract with the Secretary, pursuant to which the Secre- 
tary would share with him the cost of making those adjustments to 
put his entire farm into a conservation farming operation. 

The CHaArrRMAN. In other words, under the soil bank legislation it 
is not contemplated that the contract will deal with the entire farm, 
but with only a part of the farm which the farmer himself desires to 
put into the bank and which the Secretary agrees to accept into the 
bank? 

Mr. Prersrson. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. And a pattern that fits into the whole area? 

Mr. Pererson. The whole farm, farm by farm. This is not in- 
tended, of course, to be a compulsory program in any sense. 

The CuatrMan. I know. What are the other points that this bill 
offers? 

Mr. Pererson. That is the essential proposition that is laid before 
you in this legislation, Mr. Chairman, an opportunity is afforded in 
this particular area to develop farm by farm as farmers wish to, a 
conservation farming pattern. In order to make the shifts necessary 
to put that pattern into effect a contract cost-sharing arrangement over 
a period of years during which period the farmer could take the steps 
necessary to bring about the shift in his farming pattern, in his pro- 
duction pattern, is offered. 

The CuarrMan. I want to thank and congratulate you for the 
splendid statement you have presented to the committee. Especially 
for having referred to the programs already now available which are the 
soil conservation program, the ACP program, the crop insurance pro- 
gram, the technical assistance conservation measures, credit facilities 
that are made available to the farmers by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, weather reports and research, and all of these other items 
that you have mentioned, including the extension service. 

I think that when people talk about the farm program they seem to 
restrict their thinking to 2 or 3 things: 

One is, of course, primarily the price support program. We have a 
lot of controversy about that. People lose sight of the fact that the 
farm program is a program of many vital parts, many of which you 
have mentioned in this statement. 

When we talk about helping the little farmer, we have done every- 
thing for the little farmer that we have done for the big farmer. The 
little farmer can participate in all of these numerous programs. 

I want to congratulate you, as I say, for having mentioned these 
various programs that have been provided through the years for all 
of our farmers, big and small. 
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Mr. King wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Peterson, are you not here making 
a rather lengthy plea for the support by Government money of some- 
thing which has no economic justification in accordance with your 
own statement in the early part of it? 

Mr. Perrerson. No; I would not agree with that, Mr. King. 

Mr. Kina. Why then do you say there are some millions of acres 
out here that should never have been plowed up and now should go 
out of cropland, if there is any economic justification for its continued 
existence? 

Mr. Pererson. That is exactly what we are trying to do, to offer 
& program pursuant to which this land may be brought into use in 
accordance with its capabilities. 

As long as the land is used outside of its capability and we spend 
money, as we do year after year, for emergency tillage payments and 
other kinds of payments, it has seemed to us that we are merely treat- 
ing a symptom rather than to get at a basic cause. 

During the war, as I attempted to indicate, the emphasis was, of 
course, on all-out production. Much of the land was plowed up dur- 
ing that period: some after the war. Capitalizations were built in the 
land on the basis of crop production. Much of those capitalizations 
will ultimately, if the land is to be properly used, be wiped out. 

I see no means by which that can be avoided. 

When a farmer takes care of his land, as many of them do in the 
area, the farmers who were there during the 1930’s and learned to live 
with the climatic variations, are doing a pretty good job through their 
soil conservation districts and other types of local arrangements of 
conducting their farming operations, but alongside of them is the 
man who may not be doing that who needs to bring about a change in 
his land pattern, then the careful farmer is handicapped. The land 
not being taken care of—and I have seen much of it under these wind- 
erosion conditions—begins to drift with the wind and go over and 
damage his neighbor. His neighbor can’t prevent it. And as a result 
the whole community is damaged. 

My own view is that we cannot have effective conservation or care 
of land unless there is understanding and conviction in the minds of 
the landowner that doing these things is good for him and in his 
interest, and that is the setting in which we have tried to present and 
carry forth this whole Great Plains program, working with local people 
and their local organizations, to bring about a local understanding and 
to present to them governmental aid insofar as it is available to accom- 
plish their own local objectives. 

Mr. Kina. Are you trying to rescue land or people? 

Mr. Pererson. People are the important consideration in this 
matter, Mr. King. As I see it, at least, these people depend upon the 
land for their livelihood. And if their land is destroyed, of course, 
their livelihood is destroyed with it. 

Mr. Kina. You think that they broke up all of this land out there 
in the West, or a great part of it, through patriotism? 

I noticed you referred to that. 

Mr. Prererson. That was partly true. Farmers are patriotic, very 
much so. I think, also, there was the fact that during the period of 
the 1940’s, moisture conditions were very good and there was oppor- 
tunity to make money in cropping that land. Money was made in 
cropping—very substantial amounts of money. 
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Mr. Kina. Well, I just want to say, I am a little cynical about the 
influence of patriotism in the matter because with Government price 
supports and good marketing at the time they went into it mainly to 
make money. 

Mr. Peterson. I think that took place to some degree. 

Mr. Kina. No more patriotism involved in it than in the city where 
an employee got the best paying job that he could get. 

The CHArrRMAN. Aside from patriotism, the fact is that the Nation 
has an interest in all of this wide area that you have referred to and 
we do not want it to blow away again. We want to put it back into 
grass. That is what you contemplate doing, isn’t it? 

Mr. Kine. Abandonment, of course, is one of the best ways ¢n the 
world to conserve soil. Let me show you what you are proposing to 
do here. 

With 11 million acres of this that you say should go out of crops, 
you are proposing to pay through these various schemes of soil con- 
servation, probably, more than the land is worth or would sell for on 
the market. 

Why don’t you be realistic and put less than that total amount of 
money in Government purchases of land and simply abandon it, so 
far as all crop use is concerned? 

You propose here $110 million to take 11 million acres out of pro- 
duction. That is your initial cost here, as you say, of doing it. 

Do you think that the holders of that land could sell it on the market 
for $10 an acre today? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; I think they could sell the bulk of that land in 
excess of that price today. I am not intimately informed about land 
values, generally, but I think the land is worth more than that. 

Let me sa urther, that if, as you suggest, that land were to be 
abandoned, left in its present state, and if the weather conditions 
obtain as they have the past immediate years, that land would become 
damaged almost beyond any repair, or at least repair would cost sub- 
stantially greater amounts than are being here proposed. 

Mr. Kina. I grew up in the Dust Bowl. I am not ignorant of 
conditions out there. And if you have so little rain that weeds and 
natural cover will not hold it, you have got too little rain to consum- 
mate any soil conservation practices, too. You must remember that. 

Mr. Peterson. That is very true, sir. 

Mr. Kine. Therefore, I do believe that one of the best ways in the 
world to conserve the soil for the next generation is to abandon it—let 
it grow up in weeds. 

If you say you are going to pay for the establishment of grass cover 
on that land and then you are going to rent it for the Government, it 
will cost you what? At least, $18 an acre to establish the grass 
cover. And you are going to pay them what? $5 an acre a year. 
You are getting way over the market for the land in the area where 
you say these 11 million acres exist. That is, the desert conditions 
out in the Midwest. 

Mr. Prererson. Well, I would hardly characterize it as desert, Mr. 
King. People are living on that land—owning it. They have at 
times had very satisfactory returns from that land. Under favorable 
= conditions it is quite a productive area, speaking of it gener- 
ally. 

Mr. Kina. But favorable moisture conditions are not normal there? 
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Mr. Prererson. No. The moisture conditions, as I attempted to 
point out, are variable. They go up and down. It can be farmed 

very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Kine. They make a good crop when they have the maximum 
and not the normal moisture out there. The early speculators who 
went out there figure if they got 2 crops out of 5 they were doing 
fine. They knew what they were doing. 

Today, however, they subsist mainly by Government aid and 
Government subsidy which is costing the Government more than it 
would cost the Government to buy the land. 

The Caarrman. Will vou yield there? What subsidy are these 
people receiving? 

Mr. Kina. What do they get under the drought relief bill? What 
do they get under the soil conservation practices? There are a dozen 
diffeerent ways that they get subsidies for existence. And now we 
are proposing even more of them. 

Mr. Kina. There is no justification for it at all. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you regard the ACP program in the nature of 
a subsidy? 

Mr. Kina. Absolutely. 

The CHarrMan. The farmer has to put something into it himself, 
you know. 

Mr. Kine. The Government reimburses him. 

The CuarrMan. If you are complaining about drought, what about 
flood relief and all other natural disasters in which the Government 
comes to the relief of citizens in distress? 

Mr. Kine. Just to what extent? 

The CHarrmMan. To what extent? 

Mr. Kine. To what extent? Maybe I missed something. 

The CHarrMan, Millions of dollars. The cattle people in distress, 
not by natural catastrophe or disaster, but we spent about $250 million 
to relieve the financial and economic distress of cattle producers. 

Year after year we spend tens of millions of dollars on floods, and 
droughts and all of that, but I do not see why you should complain. 

Mr. Kiva. Last summer I lost 500 acres of vegetables through the 
flood. I didn’t know there was any way for me to get a dime out of 
the Government for that. 

The Cuarrman. I did not think you would take it. 

Mr. Kine. You do not know me, I will take anything I can get 
when the Government starts passing the gravy. 

Mr. Drxon. I compliment the gentlemen, Mr. Peterson, on this 
most effective statement. Also, upon the general purposes of the 
measure. And I support those general purposes. 

I can, however, hear quite a general cry from our stock people unless 
some assurances are given us. 

And now I'd like to refer to the paragraph at the bottom of page 10. 
Maybe the assurances can come under this section. The bottom 
paragraph: 

In the areas with soil which is not suitable for arable farming, intensified 


research is being inaugurated to guide an orderly and economically sound transi- 
tion into grazing and livestock. 


That indicates greater production of livestock on lands that are 
used by the Government or assisted by the Government for restoration 
purposes, 
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I would like to ask you, first, would you permit grazing on these 
lands before supply and demand and prices are brought into line in 
the cattle industry? 

I believe that our cattle people are receiving just slightly over 60 
percent of parity now. 

Mr. Prrerson. I should say this, Mr. Dixoa, that the farmers and 
ranchers who own this land have to have a livelihood from that land. 
The problem is to get the land in a pattern of production that will 
protect the land, wi al maintain its physical structure, will prevent it 
from blowing away and damaging not only their neighbors’ but water 
courses, reservoirs, and all of the other community benefits that there 
are, 

I know of no way that those people can get a livelihood from that 
land unless they can use it. If they are prevented from using it for 
its adapted purposes, obviously, they cannot get a livelihood from it. 

And I would not envision preventing them from using it for grazing 
purposes for the production of livestock. 

In the southern plains, particularly, I am informed that it takes 
from 3 to 5 years, in some cases longer, to get a stand of grass that 
can be grazed and used. 

And the carrying capacity even under good conditions is relatively 
limited. 

My own view is that the land when it does produce grain will produce 
much more meat, which is the final product with which livestock 
producers are concerned, than the land will in grass. 

I think, by and large, the livestock industry has not been helped by 
the depressant influence upon feed-grain prices resulting from the 
buildup in feed-grain stocks. 

As a livestock man, I would be much more concerned with the 
buildup in feed-grain stocks and the depressing influence that buildup 
has upon the price of feed grains that I would upon land and grass. 

Mr. Hope. Will you yield? 

Mr. Drxon. I do. 

Mr. Hope. I think it should be pointed out that to put this land 
back into grass and into livestock production, you are, of course, put- 
ting it back in the shape that it was before it was put into crop pro- 
duction. 

In other words, you are not bringing new land that was never in 
livestock production into that type of farming. You are just putting 
it back into the type of agriculture that was originally there. 

And furthermore, I do not believe my friend from Utah i is in a very 
good position to raise any question of that kind when we just voted 
a $730 million project here a while ago, the upper Colorado project, 
to greatly expand livestock production in his area. Am I not correct? 

Mr. Dixon. I would like to answer that. 

Mr. Hops. I would like to have you. 

Mr. Drxon. If we did in this the same as we did in that bill, we 
would be very happy. We put an amendment in the upper Colorado 
project bill that there be no additional land go into crops, that are 
under price support, for the next 10 years. 

Mr. Hops. Yes. To the extent this program is carried out, we will 
do exactly what the gentleman says he has in the upper Colorado. 
We will take it out of price-supported crops and put it into non-price- 
supported crops. 
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Mr. Dixon. There are only 135,000 new acres of land being brought 
into cultivation through that project. This would bring in 10 million. 

The CHairMan. You are talking about the degree. 

Mr. Horr. You might produce more on those 135,000 under irri- 
eation than from the 11 million. 

Mr. Dixon. I doubt that very seriously. 

Mr. Hope. I do not doubt it at all. It will produce more on the 
135,000 irrigated acres, than would be produced on all of the land 
that would go into grass. Of course, all of these 11 million acres will 
not go into grass. 

Mr. Dixon. There will not be more livestock. It will be sugar 
beets. There will be poultry. There will be all kinds of diversified 
crops. 

Mr. Hops. It would not result in the increased production of com- 
modities that are already in surplus. 

Mr. Drxon. 135,000 acres would not be 135,000 acres devoted to 
forage. While much of this 10 million acres would be. 

Since it is a question of degree, why it is all in favor of the Colorado 
project not creating anything like the surplus of red meat that this 
would, 

Mr. Hops. If the upper Colorado project will not produce any 
more than you say, how can you justify the tremendous expenditure 
that the taxpayers will have to pay to bring that land into cultivation? 

Mr. Dixon. The supplying of hundreds of communities with eculi- 
nary water, so that they can live; the supplying of industry with both 
power and water, so that they won’t have to export our young people 
out of the State in order to earn a living, and many other reasons. 

Mr. Horr. If the Great Plains are taken care of, we will not have 
to export people, either. 

Mr. Drxon. I yield to Mr. Jennings. 

Mr. Jenninas. As I get it, you are worried about bringing in at 
Government expense additional acreage that will promote the in- 
creased livestock production; is that, correct? 

Mr. Drxon. While the livestock prices are so depressed. 

Mr. JENNINGS. They are about 60 or 70 percent of parity. 

Mr. Dixon. If they would defer that until livestock prices were more 
favorable, all right. 

The CuarrMan. He said it would take about 2 or 3 years to get 
going. 

Mr. Jennings. This is privately owned land; is it not? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Mr. Jennines. They pay taxes on this land? 

Mr. Peterson. They do. 

Mr. Jenninas. During the time this is being brought back into 
soil conservation or grass or forest, or whatever they bring it back into? 

Mr. Peterson. That is right. 

Mr. Jennincs. In carrying this on a little further, would it not be 
more practical to take out the land which the Government now owns 
and which is being leased to producers for the purpose of production 
of meat products which are in surplus? 

Mr. Peterson. An order has just been written within the Admin- 
istration to prevent the leasing of Government land for the production 
of crops in surplus supply. 
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Mr. Jennines. Crops? In that administrative order is animals 
considered a crop? 

Mr. Peterson. No, sir. I might say this; as I pointed out, this is 
a long-term program. We do not know conclusively at this moment 
how or to what degree this program will be accepted. 

We think it will have a reasonable amount of acceptance. Over 
time we think it will have rather a good acceptance. 

The American consumers have indicated a preference for animal] 
proteins. Our consumption has been moving upward constantly. 

Mr. Jenninos. But the price has been moving down constantly. 

Mr. Pererson. It has fluctuated. It has gone up and down over 
the years. 

[ was with friends, selling fat cattle on the market in 1938 for 8% 
cents. They moved up close to 38 cents at the high point, or there- 
abouts. 

Mr. Dixon. I would like to continue my questioning. 

Mr. Kina. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Drxon. I would like to continue for just a minute and then | 
shall be able to yield to my colleague. 

You will recall that just 4 or 5 days ago I willingly accepted an 
amendment to this cash forest-purchase bill which will take that land 
out of grazing for all time. 

So I want to show you that I am consistent. 

Mr. Jennines. A wonderful gesture, and I want to commend you 
for that and hope it will be carried on further. 

Mr. Horr. How much land was involved? 

Mr. Drxon. We cannot carry that so far as your idea is concerned. 
It would take all of the Forest Service land out of grazing, because our 
State is 72 percent public domain. 

If you would take all of that out of production-—— 

Mr. Jenninas. Is not your State being subsidized by the Federal 
Government in that manner? 

Mr. Drxon. Very little, if any. 

Mr. Jennrnes. Let us take it out then. 

Mr. Drxon. | think that our wealth is produced by money, ma- 
terials, and men, and that men are just as important as the materials 
and the money, and that you cannot wipe out two-thirds of all of the 
farm homes in the State with one fell swoop. 

Mr. Jennines. Do you not agree that that is a subsidy when the 
Government owns that land? There are no taxes being paid on it. 
And it is leased to individuals who are raising livestock in competition 
with my farmers and other farmers of this country, who are paying 
taxes and paying for these soil-conservation measures, that are being 
practiced. Is that not competition? Is that not subsidy? 

Mr. Dixon. The Government gives them a very small subsidy. 
They pay rental for that land to the Government which goes to 
build reclamation projects. 

The Cuarrman. How much, about 50 cents a day? 

Mr. Jennines. How much does that rental average per acre? 

Mr. Drxon. I am not certain. It is by the head. It is thirty- 
some-odd cents for sheep. And how much is ii for cattle? 

Mr. Perrrson. Thirty-five cents per head per month. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Is it not a fact that it is being overgrazed to the 
detriment of the conservation of water and resources today? 
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Mr. Drxon. It is being. That is what we are fighting. On one 
county, Wasatch County, they have a notice to take 20 percent of 
their livestock off the range this year, 20 percent next year, and 20 
percent the year after, to reduce the grazing. 

The CHarrMAN. You mean reducing? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. They are already suffering enough without 
eliminating two-thirds of the homes of the State in one fell swoop. 

Mr. Hope. Will you yield? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. I promised Mr. King, if that is all right. 

Mr. Horr. On this point of whether your people are being sub- 
sidized or not in the livestock industry, how much did I understand 
you to say you pay for grazing per head? 

Mr. Dixon. Thirty-five cents, I think, for sheep, and about 50 cents 
for cattle—that is a month. 

Mr. Hope. Yes. 

Mr. Hitt. How many months do you keep them up there? Some 
talk like you keep them up 14 months out of a year. How many 
months do you keep them up on the hillside? 

Mr. Drxon. They used to keep them up there for 4 months. Now 
it is 3 months. On practically all of the forest, on each of it they 
have cut them to 2 months. They have just about cut their throats 
up there already. 

Mr. Horr. That is a small fraction of what we have to pay in 
Kansas per head for livestock pasture. 

Mr. Drxon. I yield to Mr. King. 

Mr. Kina. You better yield to me so I can change the subject. | 
wanted to make one more point about your statement, Mr. Peterson. 

I find in it one good idea that is very seldom expressed around here, 
that is the idea of penalties rather than subsidies as a means of ac- 
complishing soil conservation. It is in your quotation on the bottom 
of page 11 of your statement. 

Why couldn’t we, instead of trying to buy compliance all of the 
time, set up control over bad practices, such as they do in cities, or 
suburban townships, with zoning ordinances? 

Mr. Pererson. That has been done. 

Mr. Kina. No subsidies involved in the application of zoning ordi- 
nances. They simply draw up prohibitions for certain practices; and 
certain things you cannot do. 

A lot of things, a lot of soil could be saved if the farmer in the inter- 
est of all of the people of the country was subject to a fine for letting 
his land wash away or blow away. It would not be politically smart, 
of course, to advocate something like that, but that would be just 
as practical and less expensive for the taxpayer. 

Mr. Peterson. My own view is that that will be done increasingly 
over the country. It is being done now to some degree in some States. 

But there again, that is a matter for local determination by the 

eople who live in the communities and own their land. Most zoning 
coulda is State legislation, giving authority to subdivisions of 
State government to enact zoning ordinances and land-use ordinances 
and so forth. 

Mr. Kine. You would say then it is a good idea—only the Federal 
Government couldn’t participate in anything like that? 

Mr. Peterson. I would not think it would be wise for the Federal 
Government to enter that field, Mr. King. I think that is a field that 
should be reserved to the States and local communities. 
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Mr. Kina. We are already in the field, only we are attacking the 
problem reversely. We are in the field with all sorts of regulations, 
tied up with subsidies where we pay and then tell them what they 
must do. 

Mr. Pererson. That is very true. Where the Federal Government 
puts its meney into a program. or a project, obviously it must put the 
restrictions and the sideboards, so to speak, around that program. 

Mr. Kina. Suppose it is in the interest of all of the people, rather 
than just the individual recipient of the money. This couid be the 
basis for the application of the zoning principle. 

Mr. Pevrrson. Any Federal program will apply equally to those 
affected by it, irrespective of where they are, on a national basis. 

We are encouraging in this Great Plains program the local people 
in the States and in the counties to evaluate the possibility in the 
extention of the use of zoning legislation, but again, with the tremen- 
dous variation there is between communities, we think this is a subject 
matter that should be retained in State and local bands. 

Mr. Drxon. T have one more question. I would like to say for the 
record that the livestock industry has suffered far more than any of 
the supported crops and it is receiving far less subsidy, as has been 
mentioned here, than any of our basic crops. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you vield? 

You have had $250 million in 1 year. 

Mr. Dixon. | would like to ask the gentlemen a question further, 
because I have taken too much time now. 

The CHArrMAN. You made a statement and vou want to ieave it in 
the record. You never want to hear about the subsidies to the beef 
producers. 

Mr. Drxon. I can support my statement that the livestock people 
have been the forgotten people when compared with the basic com- 
modities. 

The CuarrMaNn. I would like to debate that with you sometime. 

Mr. Jennines. That is your contention whether they are on Gov- 
ernment or privately owned land; is it not? 

Mr. Hix. I have a question or two on the bill. 

Mr. Dixon. I have a question of the witness, then I will give you 
the floor. 

You have given us some hope there in the statement that it takes 
possibly 3 to 5 years to get sufficient cover crop on these eroded lands 
to support grazing? 

Mr. Prererson. That is the information I have. 

Mr. Dixon. Is there any other assurances we can give our cattle 
people that this will not be just a measure to produce more cattle and 
further depress the price of livestock? 

Mr. Perprson. I do not think that assurance can be categorically 
given, sir. : 

As it has been pointed out, this program envisions as a part of its 
objectives, putting this land into the use from which it came. It was 
in grassland at one time, much of it. 

I should say, also, that as to the acreage indicated, some of that 
acreage may be retained in crop under the proper conservation farming 
pattern, by the development of water-conservation measures, by cer- 
tain cropping practices and so forth. 
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But that which after a soil survey is shown to be incapable of pro- 
ducing a crop on the basis of the average moisture, on the weather 
records in the region, obviously would have to go back into grass. 

I do not think, in my own judgment, that you would anticipate a 
great increase in livestock production if all of this area went into 
grass. I say great increase percentagewise with respect to total. 

And, certainly, you could not get that maximum increase, whatever 
it may be, short of, at the very quickest, 5 years. And I think 10 to 
15 years would be a more reasonable expectation. 

Mr. Dixon. You are doing just what I hoped you will do, to keep 
the plight of the livestock people in mind, especially while prices are 
so depressed. 

Mr. Perrrson. We have been conscious of the problems of live- 
stock producers. 1 know that they have problems all over the country, 
both in the West and in other livestock producing areas. 

Mr. Drxon. I yield back. 

Mr. Horr. Wouldn’t it be more correct to say in this instance 
that this is a move to stabilize the livestock industry rather than to 
expand the livestock industry? And when I say that I am thinking 
of the fact that as long as this land is in cultivation in a normal year 
or better than a normal year, you will produce a great deal more 
livestock on this land if it is in grain, such as milo or wheat or any 
grain that can be grown in that area or in forage or sorghum than you 
could possibly produce on it if you went back to native grasses or 
new grasses that might be developed. 

Mr. Perrrson. | would agree with your statement, Mr. Hope, 
that this might better be expressed as a movement to stabilize the 
livestock industry rather than to expand it—stabilize it as to the 
area which would be affected by this program. 

Mr. Hops. You would have stability from year to year if it is in 
grass, whereas as long as it is in crops it will produce big crops some 
vears. 

When you have 2 or 3 good years there would be quite a stimulus 
to livestock production, quite an expansion, and then if you have 
some dry years, the whole thing will fall Apart. 

That, I think, is the most important thing, so far as the livestock 
industry is concerned. You want to add stability. Over a 10-year 
period you might not have so much production, however. 

Mr. Dixon. Probably you are referring more to the fattening of the 
cattle than to the feeder livestock. 

Mr. Hope. There are not very many cattle fattened out there. 
However, if this land is used to produce grain, that grain, or a very 
large proportion of it—even wheat, in some instances— is going to be 
fed to livestock. 

And the more grain you feed to livestock the more meat you are 
going’ to have. 

So anything that will put this land back into grass will stabilize 
the livestock industry. But in my judgment, by producing less grain 
it will produce less meat in the final analysis. 

I believe the gentleman’s fears are groundless in this whole thing. 

Mr. Hut. I want to ask a question right on what you are talking 
about doing. 

No. 1 is this: Do I get this correct, that there are 17 million people 
that are already in this area and because of conditions that have existed 
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in the past, we have come to a point in that area—Colorado having 
17 counties in it—where they are going to be compelled to abandon 
practically half of the dry area if this drought condition persists and it 
appears to continue. 

Let me ask you this: These 17 million people in these 10 or 11 
States—maybe there are not quite that many—can stay there if we 
start a program like this. And you are really helping those people. 
And what we are trying to do is to carry out a program in this whole 
High Plains area that will eventually wind up with farmers that can 
actually make a living in those particular areas in which they live and 
have a permanent income from the agricultural resources of the area. 
Is that not the point? 

Mr. Prrerson. That is the basic objective, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hix. And it is not a question of cattle or wheat, and it is not a 
question of any other type or kind of farming. It is a question of 
stabilizing the production in a way that it will become permanent; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Prererson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hitt. I yield for a question. 

Mr. Horr. Right on that point—and I think it is applicable to the 
criticism Mr. King has made of the program—the thing to do in that 
area, as far as possible, is to keep the people on the land who are there 
now. They understand the conditions. This is the first time that 
some of these people have gone through a drought situation, because 
most of them came in after the drought of the 1930’s. 

There was an emigration out during the 1930’s. These people 
came in the early 1940’s, in many cases. They had a period of good 
years and good crops. And now they have gone through a period of 
poor years and poor crops. They have learned how to farm in that 
area. They are doing a farming job to the best advantage. 

Of course, they are now in a situation where they need help. They 
need help i in order to keep their heads above water, so far as making 
a living is concerned, but they also need help in bringing about the 
adjustment in land use that,must be made if the area is to be used to 
the best advantage. 

If you do nothing—I am speaking now of the whole program that 
you have described—if you did nothing during this period and there 
was an outward migration, then the time would come when there 
would surely be good seasons agam at a time when we would need 
the production, and you would have an influx of new people who are 
totally unfamiliar with farming in that area, who would have to 
learn all over again the lesson that has been learned by the people 
who are there now. 

Therefore, from every standpoint—from the human standpoint, 
the standpoint of better farming practices, and from the standpoint 
of the economy—it is better and sounder to leave these dedipls on 
the land and enable them to make adjustments that have to be made 
than to have them leave and a new group of people come in and learn 
all over again. Because, as sure as we are sitting here, that will 
happen again. History shows that. 

fr. Porerson; That has been the pattern over an extended period 
of time. 

Mr. Hr. I have one more question. 

Mr. Horr. Let me point out, also, that during the period of the 
1940’s and early 1950’s that land produced tremendous crops, not a 
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bushel of which was in surplus but used by ourselves, or our allies, 
or by undernourished people in wartorn countries. 

No one can say what happened there during the 1940’s was bad, 
that it was wrong. The land was used, perhaps, to the best advantage 
it could have been used at that time and all that was produced was 
needed. 

As.a matter of fact, this land has not contributed particularly to 
surpluses in the last 3 or 4 years because the crops have been very 
poor in that area. 

To sum up J want to point out that the heavy production on this 
land was during the 1940’s and early 1950’s and did not create any 
surplus, because we had no surplus at that time. 

Mr. Hitz. That is right. It was all used in the war effort or in an 
effort to gain friends and assist in helping others. 

The next thing Mr. Hope just touched, that is, you are going to 
work this program out cooperatively and voluntarily with the people 
who are already in this area; is that correct? 

Mr. Prrerson. We do not believe it can be done otherwise. 

Mr. Hiuu. They are willing. Let us go one step further and state 
that the people that are in these areas are willing, they see the devas- 
tation all around them. And they are willing to cooperate with you 
in this broadening of this program of soil conservation and Farm 
Home Administration that you are willing to make at this time. You 
will have no trouble in securing cooperation in any of these areas? 

Mr. Prrerson. I think that is the case. Obviously, as Mr. Hope 
pointed out a moment ago, there have been new people come into the 
area in the last 10 or 15 years who have not experienced drought 
conditions until this last most recent drought. 

There is a good deal of educational work which needs to be done 
with many of the people. Itisbeingdone. The soil conservation dis- 
tricts have, I think, a higher degree of participation of the people in 
the area than in most other parts of the country. 

I believe this program can be most useful to the soil conservation 
districts and through their cooperators and to extending the number 
of cooperators and bringing this program to bear upon the problem 
areas, the individual problem areas and ranches in the total area. 

Mr. Hitz. And one other thing I would like to add, is of the wonder- 
ful experimental work now being conducted at this present moment, 
developing grasses that will hold the soil as well as produce pasture. 
Undoubtedly, grass is the crop to protect the soil. You should be 
commended, and your department, for the fine work that has been 
going on in this regard. 

There is no reason why we could not, in this program that you have 
outlined here, develop the grasses that will protect that soil. 

In the north part of Weld County, in my district, you have thou- 
sands of acres that have been under this program. 

And in spite of what Dr. Dixon expressed as a fear, what you have 
done is to cut down the number of cattle and keep the grass in shape 
so it does protect the topsoil. 

Mr. Pererson. We believe this program is compatible with the 
efforts that have been made out there so far. 

You are all familiar with the fact that we have spent a number 
of millions of dollars in that area on emergency tillage payments 
during the past 2 or 3 years. 
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We believe that we can get more enduring benefits, more protectiou 
to the economy of the region and to the Nation through a program 
of this kind that we can by letting the land continue to suffer the 
damage of the drought and go in with emergency and temporary 
palliatives, so to speak. 

Mr. Kine. Will you yield to me for a question? 

Mr. Hr. Allright. 

Mr. Kine. In eastern Colorado, do you know of any grass or any 
other sort of vegetation which will hold the soil for the next generation 
any better than Russian thistles? 

Mr. Hruu. The fact of the matter is there is nothing worse than 
Buffalo grass and Russian thistles to destroy the whole affair. They 
are just like the hazel bush in the forest. They are there because the 
trees protect them. 

This old sod that has grown there for years and years has been 
demonstrated time and time again that you can have new grasses 
superior to hold the soil and to produce feed. 

Mr. Krna. I was talking about Russian thistle. 

Mr. Hiuu. It permits the ground to blow away. 

Mr. Hope. I will answer your question about Russian thistle. I 
do not think there is anything worse for the soil than to have it grow 
up in Russian thistles. 

Mr. Hitt. They do something else worse than that. They take 
every bit of the moisture out of the top of the soil. There isn’t a 
chance in the world to get a blade of grass to grow. 

Mr. Kina. Nothing will grow out there in that dry weather. 

The Cuarrmin. We have three more witnesses. We have only 
about 25 minutes before adjournment. 

Mr. Johnson wants to ask one question. 

Mr. Jonnson. Under the Soil Conservation Act that was just 
passed and under the ASC, haven’t you got most of the power that 
you need to go ahead and do this now? 

Mr. Pererson. As I explained in response—— 

Mr. Jonnson. I was away. 

Mr. Peterson. I am sorry that you were out, Mr. Johnson. | 
nee to answer that in response to a similar question from Mr. Cooley, 
earlier. 

Under the Soil Bank Act the farmer determines for himself what 
he wants to put in, 10 acres or part of his farm 

Mr. Jounson. I am talking about the soil conservation. 

Mr. Pererson. Again, under soil conservation the farmer deter- 
mines whether he wants to participate on 10 acres or one-fourth of 
his farm or any other. Under this program it is proposed that our 
technical people would sit down with the farmer and develop, on the 
basis of the land capabilities, how his farm should best be used, to 
accomplish the objective of stable production, protecting the land, 
and conserving the water. 

Mr. Jounson. They tell him what he has to put in them, instead of 
his determining himself? 

Mr. Pererson. He determines whether he wants to adopt the 
program that is laid out and how he might adopt that program and 
still conduct his farming operations. 

The CuareMan. If I may interrupt, you have in mind, also, the 
entire area. 
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Mr. Pererson. The entire farm; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. The same principle is involved. 

Mr. Pererson. The same principles are involved. 

The CuairMan. We have present Mr. Williams and Mr. Ritchie. 
Do you desire to make any additional statement? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. I don’t have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to say in addition to what Mr. Peterson has said, however, 
that this problem area, Southern Great Plains, especially, has been 
under continuous study by farmers living within the area, by soil 
conservation district Sonate by the land grant colleges, the Great 
Plains Council, which consists of the representatives of the colleges 
out there, and representatives of the agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the recommendations contained in the President’s 
program to the Great Plains of which this particular legislation is a 
part of that picture, have been arrived at after many, many years of 
study by all of those people. 

And we think it is in the right direction. It does maintain the 
validity of a voluntary program, of the farmer deciding for himself 
what he wants to do after the information is available for him. 

I think one of the things that the proposed legislation would do 
that is not now readily available is to make it possible over a period of 
years of the transition from the low producing croplands there now into 
grass cover as against the annual type of program that the agriculture 
conservation program cost-sharing now permits. 

I think a period of 3 to 8 or 10 years may be necessary for much of 
those sandy lands to be converted from a cultivated state into a state of 
having good grass cover. 

So I certainly want to emphasize the fact that the principles em- 
bodied in this proposal have had more serios consideration and we 
think they are in the right direction. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ritchie,.do you want to make a statement? 

Mr. Rirenis. No, sir; I have nothing to add, 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much for your appearance 
here this morning. 

Mr. Jones. You propose this program to be carried out under your 
already constituted ASC committee, is that right? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonzis. It would not require any further personnel to conduct 
the program? 

Mr. Peterson. We do not believe it would. There would be 
essentially three organizations within the department involved, the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Agricultural Conservation Program 
Service, and undoubtedly, our State and county committee system. 

Mr. Jones. But then the planning would be done by the local 
county ASC committee? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, the technical planning work would be done 
largely through Soil Conservation Service. After all, we are dealing 
with soils and principles of soil usage. 

Our soil survey and the determination of land capability, of course, 
is the first step. That has been, as I pointed out, accelerated in the 
area now and is being constantly carried on. 

Mr. Jones. It would be administrated through the ACS or the soil 
conservation districts? 
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Mr. Perrerson. That has not been determined fully, sir. My own 
view is that the Soil Conservation Service and the Aor icultural Con- 
servation Program Service would both heavily be involved. 

As you are aware, the ACP program is now administered in the field 
through the State and county committees. 

Certainly, there must be a maximum of local and individual farmer 
participation. After all, as I pointed out, it is a voluntary program 
to be accepted or rejected. 

The CuarrMan. Will you yield? I think he has asked a very 
pertinent question, because someone might very well propound that 
question to us if we take the bill to the floor of the House. 

It occurred to me that with the Soil Conservation Service under 
Mr. Williams and ACS committeemen right at the grassroots, it would 
not be necessary for you to establish another agency within the 
Department. 

Mr. Prererson. No, sir; it would not be necessary. 

The Cuairman. I would like for the record to show that—Mr. 
Jones brought it up—the answer is, that you do not contemplate 
establishing or creating another agency within the Department. 

Mr. Petrerson. We definitely do not. 

The CHarrMAn. You will work through existing facilities and per- 
sonnel so far as that is possible. 

Mr. Prererson. That is correct. 

Mr. Jonnson. From the testimony we have had here you will need 
more technicians than you now have. 

Mr. Prererson. We are gradually adding to our personnel, Mr. 
Johnson. How fast this particular program, if authorized, will move, 
we cannot now foresee. I think it will move in the beginning as 
most programs do, perhaps, slowly. It is a long-term program. 

We would expect to propose to the Congress appropriations as 
determined to be necessary to provide the technical services to 
make it work at the rate that the farmers may desire. 

Mr. Warts. As I visualize the proposition you will enter into a 
contract with the farmer with respect to his entire farm? 

Mr. Prererson. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Warts. You probably will determine that certain portions of 
it should go into grass and there may be some portions that he can 
still cultivate. 

Mr. Pretrerson. We would anticipate in most instances there 
would be portions still suitable for cultivation. 

Mr. Warts. If you determine, we will say, that of 300 acres, 250 
ought to be in grass, do you contemplate sharing with him the cost of 
getting that in grass? 

Mr. Prerrerson. Correct. 

Mr. Warts. Once it has gotten into grass, will the payments con- 
tinue to be made on that portion of the farm? 

Mr. Prrerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Warts. Then the plan once carried out and the objectives 
achieved of getting it out of cultivation into grass, and ach other 
practices as your contract calls for, when the plan has been completed, 
there will be no more payments? 

Mr. Peterson. No land rental payments or anything of that kind. 
The only payments involved would be those of sharing the cost of 
making the necessary transition. 


' 
i 
i 
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Mr. Hagen. You provide, for example, that these wheat-acreage 
histories will be preserved. Is that correct? 

Mr. Prrerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Hacen. Let us assume at the outset of the contract on a par- 
ticular farm that wheat quotas were not in effect, but later on during 
the period of the contract they were, would you credit that man with 
the acreage he takes out initially or his history, or the allotment he 
would have received during that period? 

Mr. Pererson. I am not sure that I follow you. 

Our thought is that whatever the present quota is for the farm that 
that wheat history would be preserved, so that if after the farmer had 
made these shifts and carried out the practices necessary to be carried 
out, im order to carry out his end of the contract, and he had then 
remaining land that was suitable for crop production, equivalent to 
his quota, he would be able to use that quota. 

Mr. Hacen. In other words, you would credit him with what his 
quota was at the outset of the contract even though it might have been 
normally smaller during some of the years following, that is, it might 
have gotten smaller. 

Mr. Prererson. We would preserve his history. In other words, 
we feel that the farmer who undertakes a program of better farm 
management should not be penalized by reason of loss of quota that 
he didn’t use while making the transition. 

Mr. Hacen. I appear not to be making myself clear. 

Mr. Hops. Will you yield? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. His base will be preserved, but not his quota or allot- 
ment. 

Mr. Perrerson. His base would be preserved. 

Mr. Haaen. I was thinking of a situation at the tail end of the 
contract, that he might go back into wheat production. And actually 
if he was credited with what he might have had at the beginning of the 
contract, it might be a larger acreage than he might actually have 
received at the tail end of the contract. 

Mr. Horr. It only would be his base that would be preserved and 
he would take whatever cut or increase in allotments that anybody 
else took. 

Mr. Hagen. They would calculate what his wheat allotment would 
have been each year. 

Mr. Peterson. His history or base is preserved. And if the cut 
has taken place during a given year, why he would take the same cut 
as anyone else. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. John Baker, we shall be glad to hear you now. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, COORDINATOR, LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I am John A. Baker, 
coordinator of legislative services, National Farmers Union, appearing 
here on behalf of Mr. James E. Patton, the national president. 

I appear in support of H. R. 11831 and H. R. 11833, bills to provide 
for an additional supplemental farmland and water conservation 
program in the Great Plains area. 
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The special auxiliary farm soil and water conservation and develop- 
ment program that would be authorized by enactment of these bills is 
badly needed in the Great Plains area. 

With proper and sympathetic administration, operation of the pro- 
gram would be a great boon not only to the area directly involved but 
to the Nation generally. 

Rapid destruction of national natural resources and extreme human 
economic distress are unpredictably but constantly recurring in the 
Great Plains. Such conditions destroy natural wildlife cover. They 
contribute to flood damages in lower reaches of the streams, and 
endanger the Nation’s future water supply, not alone for farming 
but for residential and industrial uses. 

They contribute to a permanent destruction of soil resources. Farm 
families, caught in a web of adverse credit systems, high-cost produc- 
tion, and no Federal crop insurance, all beyond the power of the indi- 
vidual farmer to mend, find themselves in a greatly distressed condi- 
tion when drought and high winds hit. In the absence of a universal 
crop insurance program this results in costly relief programs as well as 
a strain on national prosperity. 

The situation has been getting increasingly severe in the southern 
Great Plains over the past 6 years. Reports of the past 2 weeks indi- 
cate similarly severe conditions may be developing now in parts of 
western South Dakota and surrounding areas. 

Such conditions require not only immediate direct relief operations 
such as are established under other laws, fully as important, the Fed- 
eral Government has a financial as well as conservational stake in aid- 
ing the farm families in the Great Plains in developing, insofar as 
scientific knowledge allows, a truly permanent farming pattern in the 
Great Plains. 

H. R. 11831 and H. R. 11833, if enacted, would authorize establish- 
ment of one of the additional programs, but admittedly only a part, of 
the total required program. 

It should be fully understood by everyone that these bills do not con- 
stitute a complete farm program for the Great Plains area. The 
proposed program is only one of several special programs needed to 
augment already existing nationwide farm programs, all of which 
were initiated or cultivated in your committee. 

We would find it necessary to oppose passage of the bills now 
before you, if there should be indication on the part of Congress or 
the administration to consider the program covered under this bill 
as a substitute for already existing programs which, after enacted, 
could be used as an argument to eliminate the other programs such 
as farm income protection through price supports and crop insurance 
and other means, the agricultural conservation program, the conserva- 
tion and acreage reserves and the other farm programs. 

We know that such was not the intention of the authors of these 
bills. We hope you will make the record perfectly clear as you have 
very carefully done this morning, as the bolls go through the legislative 
process, that this is an additional auxiliary program, not a substitute. 

There has been some misunderstanding on this in various areas out 
in the Great Plains. That is why I mentioned it here as emphatically 
as I could. 

At this point I want to commend the Department for the assurances 
given that the proposal is only a partial supplement, not a substitute 
for existing programs. 
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Another consideration of this kind is this. This proposed supple- 
mentary conservation program for the Great Plains is not and should 
not be considered as eliminating the need for an additional supple- 
mentary farm credit program for the Great Plains. 

The improvements now adopted by the House, as recommended 
by your committee, in the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act and 
the Emergency Credit Act, are needed parts of the total special Great 
Plains program. 

Moreover, in our opinion still further improvements in the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, in the Emergency Credit Act, and in 
the Land and Water Conservation Loan Act, and the Emergency 
Credit Act of 1949 need to be made to round out the Great Plains 
program. 

ven more complete provision than you have already made in the 
bill you recently approved needs to be made for loan funds to refinance 
existing indebtedness of farm families in the Great Plains area. 

In the case of all these credit programs, provision still has not been 
made to allow the making of loans large enough in size either for initial 
loans or for total outstanding Sei cinass to meet the needs of 
farmers who will want to qualify under the programs authorized under 
the bills now before you to make the needed large-scale shifts in type 
of farming and land use patterns. 

For example, some of the small irrigation farmers in parts of this 
area, need a credit program that will enable them to purchase ade- 
quate grazing land—or land that can be put into grass—to enable them 
to round out an economic unit. 

Similarly, farmers now located in nonirrigated areas when great 
shifts in land use should be made from annual crops to grass should 
have available adequate credit on appropriate terms and conditions 
to enable them to acquire, where feasible, enough irrigated land to 
enable them to insure an economic feed supply, regardless of rainfall 
conditions in specific years. 

These are just examples of the flexibility required in the total pro- 
gram that is needed to enable the current farm residents of the Great 
Plains to make the shifts required to get on a permanent basis in the 
only manner consistent with the humanitarian and legal rights of 
American citizens under the Constitution. 

The program that would be authorized by enactment of the bills 
now before you cannot stand alone. We would have preferred a 
“complete package Great Plains program’’ rather than the piecemeal 
approach that is apparently contemplated. 

However, we do not oppose parts of the program even when pre- 
sented in piecemeal fashion. But we do feel constrained to point 
out that a piecemeal approach out there in the area will not get the 
job done, either in terms of the national interest or in fairness to the 
people who live and try to earn a decent living on the farms of the 
Great Plains. 

Specifically, we hope that inadequate credit facilities will not allow 
a condition to develop where any large number of farmers who contract 
with the Secretary under the Great Plains conservation program. will 
in effect, be forced to breech the contracts they sign because of the 
lack of credit facilities to finance the unit organization and shifts in 
land use required by the contracts. 

The bills leave to the Secretary the decision regarding the portion 
of the cost of conservation measures to be borne by payments. While 
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we do not recommend amendment of this language, we wish to-ineite 
your attention to the need for the Department of Agriculture to 
change its traditional view that such cost sharing should be on a 50-50 
basis. 

Farmers in the area with whom I have discussed these bills raised 
this question: “How can a broke farmer make much of a contributing 
share? Particularly, if he can’t get credit anywhere?” I leave that 
question with the committee. 

In our. mature opinion, the share covered by the payment in 
drought-stricken areas of the Great Plains needs to be more than 50 
percent. The payment part needs to be at least large enough to cover 
the cash costs of the installation or measure. 

The payments involved must be large enough, in conjunction with 
the income earnable under existing farm income protection and price- 
support payments to sustain an American standard of life while mak- 
ing the proposed land-use shifts. 

I was gratified to hear the Department witness say that-they. con- 
template that the payments will be at least 80 percent of the total cost 
of the conservation measures under this program. 

In conclusion, I want to put in a word for people as distinguished 
from scientific land-use planning. After it is all said and done, a 
very great many farm families and other people live in the Great 
Plains area of the United States. Many of them have lived there a 
long time, through thick and thin. 

They know, most of them, from the flat shape of their billfolds, and 
from watching the dust ladened winds blow by, as their crops wither 
and die, and the disastrous effects of somebody else’s bad land-use 
blows over on them. 

Yes, they know that some changes have to be made in Jand use and 
farming systems in the Great Plains. They want desperately to bring 
about such needed changes. 

But they cannot be asked to do the impossible. Their existing 
property rights need to be honored and protected. Constitutional 
law as interpreted in thousands of city and rural zoning ordinance 
cases has always protected the rights, customs, and tenure of the 
s9-called nonconforming user. 

We need to be careful that this Great Plains program does not get 
so completely concentrated upon nonfarmers’ ideas of what constitutes 
good land use, that we forget the rights and human feelings of the 
people who live on those farms. 

As far as I know, no one seriously proposes that so-called proper 
land use and farming patterns in the Great Plains should be imposed 
by exercise of the police power. However, denial of Farmers Home 
Administration credit to a farmer unless he will conform with the 
“master plan” is fully as effective and probably is more quickly effec- 
tive than exercise of police power under a zoning ordinance. 

I am not suggesting that the bills under consideration move in this 
direction; my purpose here is to urge you to make the record clear that 
your purpose is to initiate and develop a completely voluntary pro- 
gram that conforms in spirit as well as letter to the constitutional 
protections that courts have traditionally provided to nonconforming 
users. 

The Department’s emphasis here this morning upon using land 
classification as a mandatory basis for eligibility for various programs 
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is one of the items out in the Great Plains areas that has caused some 
considerable qualms and fears and apprehensions on the part of the 
farm folks out there with respect to this proposed Great Plains 
program. 

ot these particular bills but the Great Plains program in total. 

The various parts of the supplementary Great Plains program must 
be fitted together out there on the Plains so that farm by farm the 
various parts make sense and are humanly possible of attainment by 
the people who live there. 

A point Mr. Hope made so much better earlier. 

This means that the individual farm family must be enabled to 
acquire the credit, subsidy, and technical farm management assistance 
required to make the vast shifts in farming patterns that are required 
in. the best interests of the Great Plains area and of the Nation 
generally. 

We may enact these different parts of the program as separate 
public laws, but down at the Department of Agriculture, and par- 
ticularly out there on the farms and ranches in the Great Plains, these 
must all be brought together in a cohesive and common-sense whole 
that will enable and encourage living farm families to participate 
happily and wholeheartedly in the program. 

¥ was pleased to note that the Department witness, at least, par- 
tially recognized the significance of that point. 

I believe the bills now under your consideration are a needed and 
desirable part of the approach to the Federal part of a program to aid 
Great Plains residents to develop a permanently sustainable and 
profitable agriculture in the area. 

I, therefore, recommend that you approve it; and urge its enact- 
merit’ by this session of Congress. 

| suggest that the Department should do a much better job than 
it has done to make known in the area this well-rounded approach as 
their witness expressed here verbally today. The people in the Great 
Plains have not gotten that picture as it was presented here. 

And as I said earlier they have got some qualms and some appre- 
hensions about these master plans and these other requirements that 
they cannot get credit, if they do not put a certain kind of grass on a 
certain acre of land, Mr. Cooley. 

And they are raising questions avd they are worried about this 
thing. And it would not be correct to say that at the moment they 
are wildly enthusiastic about this plan being superimposed on them. 

They realize some change has to be made. And that they need 
some help to make it. But they have got qualms and apprehensions 
about all. of this talk about the land going to be classified and every 
man has to put his cow where the Government tells him to. 

I know that your committee agrees with me when I say that neither 
the program proposed by the bills before you nor any other farm pro- 
gram can succeed in the absence of a fully adequate farm income pro- 
tection program and fully ayailable yardstick family farm credit 
adapted to needs and requirements for shifting to a permanent agri- 
culture in the Great Plains. 

In this morning’s mail l received a letter from a Kansas farmer, Mr. 
W._L. Gooding, whose post office address is Modoc, Kans., with an 
enclosed clipping from the Hutchinson, Kans., News-Herald: 
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Without endorsing everything in these two items, they do represent 
strong expressions of thinking people in a part of the Great Plains. 
Their expressions are pertinent to your consideration of the bills before 


you. 
I request that they be made a part of the record following my state- 


ment. 
The CHarrMan. All right. Without objection that will be done. 


Mr. Baxer. That is with the exclusion, Mr. Chairman, of the 
picture of a banker in the clipping. There is no point in reproducing 


that picture. 
The CHarrMan. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Baxer. Thank you. 
(The letter and article are as follows:) 


Mopoc, Kans., June 28, 1956. 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sirs: Please find enclosed a clipping—showing a picture of the bank and 
banker of Leoti, Kans., with the paper’s comment to the banker signed by 
‘‘Hutch,”’ plus a News article by the farm editor of the Hutchinson News Herald, 
Hutchinson, Kans., Bill Bork. 

This picture and the article is nothing but an added insult to injuries already 
caused be the drought and the fallen prices of the farmers’ commodities. The 
only way the politicians and the money grafters can get around this situation 
is by wisecracking, trying to mislead somebody. ' 

The situation is really serious out here at this time. No rain since last October 
except 1% inches about 6 weeks ago. No one scarcely has cattle. Buffalo grass 
not more than an inch high and already turned brown. Pastures try to blow if 
any stock are running on it. Financial interests including the banks, have really 
been putting the pressure on causing many farmers to make public sales and to 
get out. One of the leading elevators told me that they hadn’t even loaded out 
one boxcar of wheat since harvest started approximately a week ago. He said 
they have put some in the elevator. Farmers park their truck in the field and 
cut all day to get a load of wheat. Some have quit. This is dryland farming. 
Irrigated wheat, which is only a small amount, is making 35 to 40 bushels per 
acre. 

You note Hollister, the banker, says he ‘‘will not leave till they load that last 
wagon.”’ I think he stated that a little bit wrong. It should have read, he 
“‘wouldn’t leave till he got the last dollar.’? And that wouldn’t be out of line 
with the banking philosophy at all. In the first place, Bill Bork, the farm editor, 
never contaeted the fellow who was being hurt. Only the politicians, the financial 
interests, who are making a desperate effort to cover up. 


Yours truly, bea, decune 
. L. Gooprna. 


P. 8. I hope this article will be of some interest to you. 

I am a subscriber of the Washington News Letter. I also subscribed for it to 
be sent to the chamber of commerce, Scott City, Kans., where the businessmen 
may become posted. They have to keep themselves in the background more or 
less because of their business, yet they are interested in the farmers’ plight. 

Now, I would suggest that the chamber of commerce at both Garden City 
and Tribune, Kans., be put on your mailing list. They surely need all this infor- 
mation before election. One leading businessman in Scott City told me he was 
getting fed up on politicians, and I have been told that by others, too. 


(From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News-Herald] 


InTercerTeD LETTER 
Ross Ho.wister, 
Banker, Leoti, Kans. 


Dear Ross: Bet they never load that last wagon, 
Yours, 


Horcs. 
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Souruwest Kansas Is LAND WITH A FuruRE 
By Bill Bork and John McCormally 


“You've got to be a special kind of guy to be a farmer out here—ornery as hell,’ 
says Scott county farmer, Lou Parkinson. 

That comes as close as anything to summing up our 1,200-mile tour of 28 
counties in the southwest one-fourth of Kansas. 

It has been too long dry, too long since a bumper crop, not to be concerned 
about the economic condition of southwest Kansas. But it is one thing to be con- 
cerned, and quite another to be pessimistic. We came back not pessimistic, 
chiefly because we couldn’t find many pessimistic people. 

In a land like southwest Kansas there will always be failures and they will be 
personal, human tragedies. But the individual tragedies in 1956 come nowhere 
near adding up to an area tragedy. 

There are too many people like Ethan Quackenbush, of Haskell County. He 
has 960 acres of dryland rented, raised a grand total of 760 bushes of wheat last 


year. 

His wife is teaching school, to help make ends meet; the FHA loans are keeping 
him going, and his big hope as cutting started was to get enough wheat this year 
to pay some on the loans. A fonder, fainter hope is to get enough financing for an 
irrigation well. His situation does not look bright. 

ut while he sat in the City Cafe in Sublette at noon the other day, eating the 
luncheon special, we asked him: “Have you thought about quitting?” 

“Quitting?” he sputtered, almost choking on a forkful of stewed hen and 
noodles. ‘“‘Why would anyone think a thing like that?” 


QUITTERS HAVE QUIT 


Some observers say southwest Kansans are a lot worse off than they know and 
that more of them will quit when they realize it. 

But Heury Parkinson doesn’t agree. ‘“‘They’ll stay,” he says. “Some of them 
will stay so long they can’t leave. The quitters have already left.” 

Ward Stanley, Syracuse land company official, put it another, more pointed way. 

When asked for information about those who had quit, Stanley turned to a 
long-legged dusty rancher who happened to be in the office. 

“Don,” he asked, ‘‘do you know of anyone of any consequence around here 
who’s quit?” 

“They've got faith, even if some of them haven’t much else,” says Oliver 
Brown, of Liberal. ‘And a lot of them figure they don’t dare leave. If you ever 
get out, you can’t get back in.’”” Brown manages the huge Baughman layout, 
with 700 tenants. None of them has left for economic reasons, he says. 

It is often pointed out how. difficult—with $100 land and expensive machinery— 
it is for a young man to start farming. 

“But this,” says Parkinson, “is the only country I know of where a man with 
little money still has a chance to get started farming.’”’ Parkinson doesn’t say 
it is easy. But it is possible. ‘Try starting in Idaho where I came from,” he 
says. “Irrigated land costs $600 an acre and you have to wait in line for someone 
to die, to get a crack at it.”’ 

At Elkhart, Carl McClung reports from his land office that none of his tenants. 
are leaving. Or if any do leave for reasons other than economic, there are always 
more to replace them. There are also far more buyers than sellers of land, 
McClung reports. 

This project, which resulted in an 11-part News-Herald series, of which this 
is the last, began as an effort to find out if conditions in southwest Kansas were as 
bad as some reported them. 

GREAT OIL FUTURE 


It ends on a note of optimism. It has stressed mainly the agricultural economy 
of the area and has contrasted these times with the bad years of the 1930's. 

One set of facts alone makes it impossible to compare the 1950’s to the 1930's. 
Between 70 and 90 percent of all the land in this area is leased for oil or gas explora- 
tion, at $1 a year per acre. Sizable bonuses are paid for lease renewals. And if a 
company can find an acre to lease in Morton County right now, the asking price 
is a $100-an-acre bonus. 

In the entire area, only two counties—Wichita and Greeley—do not have oil 


or gas production, or both. And the second wildcat is now being drilled in 
Greeley. 
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There was nothing to compare with this in the 1930’s. What little land was 
leased brought only 50 cents an acre. Production was so negligible as to be 
mostly unnoticed. 

Now, not only does the petroleum industry mean cash in the pockets of farmers 
and merchants; it also holds out a bright promise for the future of southwest 
Kansas. 

But there are some hard, cold facts which eity folks and politician should note. 

It can get a lot worse. If it doesn’t rain more in the next couple of years, to 
green up the grass and soak the soil, the situation can become desperate. 

Credit, eventually, must be exhausted. Land prices will come down inevitably 
if there is a prolonged lack of income from the land. Local taxes will have to 
level off, which will mean an end to public improvements—school, hospital, and 
road-building which is providing seasonal work for farmers. 

Even rain is no cure-all. 

“If things get wet,’’ points out Meade County Agent Gene Harris, ‘people will 
want to plant their land and the Government won’t let them.” 

Farmers will be a longer time pulling out of this recession, many southwest 
Kansans argue. Acreage restrictions on wheat—in some counties only 50 acres to 
the quarter is permitted—prevent the farmer from planting a profitable amount 
of the one crop he ean grow well. 


PATTERN ON THE PLAINS 


But the outlines of a fabulous future can be seen on the plains. 

First thing to do, everyone agrees, is pray for rain. 

’ Next, they say, is to work for legislation more favorable to the major erops of 
the area. 

Then, there is a need to continue developing the farm production, other than 
wheat, such as sorghums, vegetables, sheep, poultry. This involves continued 
development of irrigation. It is looked on by many as insurance, not only against 
weather which ruins wheat, but also against further restrictions on wheat planting. 

Another important need is for more small industry to absorb the people leaving 
the land as farms grow larger; and also to provide seasonal work for farmers who, 
in times of poor crops, need outside income to keep going. 

These are the plans and the problems facing southwest Kansans. Having 
proved their ability to whip problems of drought and dust and going without 
money, they leave little doubt that they can best these other problems. 

This hurried look at a big area makes no pretense of getting all the economic 
facts; but it aimed at getting the main ones. And it sought to capture the spirit 
of southwest Kansas, which has a way sometimes of making the facts meaningless. 

It is the spirit expressed by Ross Hollister, the rough-hewn Leoti banker. We 
asked him casually when he planned to give up battling the uncertainties of south- 
west Kansas. 

“T told the boys in the 1930's,” he said, shaking a sturdy finger, “and I’m telling 
you now. When they load the last wagon and head it out of town, I’ll craw] on 
the endgate.”’ 


Mr. Horr. I have no question, but I would like to say that Mr. 
Baker, I think, has made a very fine statement. I am in hearty ac- 
cord with it. I think he has made a fine contribution to a solution of 
the problem and has brought up some questions that we must take 
into consideration in dealing with this legislation. 

I do not think, after hearing Mr. Peterson’s statement, there are 
any great differences of viewpoint between Mr. Baker and those who 
are proposing this program. Of course, a great deal depends upon 
the way it is administered. 

Mr. Baker. Very much so. 

Mr. Horr. I think Mr. Baker has outlined some things that must 
be taken into consideration if its administration is to be a success. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Baker. We appreciate 
your being here. 

At this time we will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, June 29, 1956.) 


x 








